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EAs) can take to 


increase parental engagement through better data-use practices. While California identifies parental 


engagement as one of 10 priority areas under the Local Control Funding Form 


ula (LCFF) and provides 


access to school data through the Local Control Accountability Plan (LCAP) process and the California 
School Dashboard, these structures do not provide adequate or equitable support for parents in 

all Communities to access, interpret, and engage with data effectively. The shift to distance learning 
in response to COVID-19 has further highlighted barriers to data accessibility for both parents and 
students. These principles underscore available scaffolds for improving data accessibility so that 
parents can support student learning and consistently engage in local education decision-making. 
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Introduction 


Parental engagement has been shown to be a key lever for improving outcomes 
for all students. Research has shown that parental engagement can positively influence 
grades, test scores, and graduation rates for all students.! Increased engagement is shown to 
improve the outcomes of underserved student populations, positively affecting low-income, 
Black, and Latinx students in both primary and secondary settings.* Parental engagement 
has also been found to be a critical support in blended and distance learning environments. 
California state policy prioritizes parent engagement as one of 10 priority areas identified 
under the Local Control Funding Formula (LCFF) and as a key component of districts’ annual 
Local Control Accountability Plans (LCAPs), which are intended to share school and district 
data with parents and community members so that they can make informed decisions 
about individual students and actively participate in district decision-making. 


However, the current policies and tools for parental engagement—the importance 
of which has been further highlighted by the onset of COVID-19 and shifts to distance 
earning—fail to provide the scaffolding parents need to support student learning or 
participate in local education decision-making. The California statute only requires Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) to express their intent—without evidence of completion—to 
administer at least one “local survey to parents/guardians” or use “other local measures" 
to satisfy the requirements for parental engagement in their LCAP* Districts will need to 
communicate more frequently than once a year to develop effective distance learning 
plans that meet student and family needs. The state also established the publicly available 
California School Dashboard to provide annual reporting on LEAs and inform parents, 
but awareness of this tool is lowest in the state’s communities with the highest needs.° 
In order to realize the state's vision for local control and to support student learning 
throughout the COVID-19 crisis, both the state and LEAs must improve data accessibility 
and build the capacity of parents and community stakeholders to engage productively in 
data-centered conversations about their schools. 


This brief identifies three key principles LEAs can use to build parental capacity 
for data use to drive the improvement of student outcomes and increase parental 
involvement in district decision-making. 


1. Make data easily accessible so that parents and other stakeholders can 
engage with the information-sharing process. 

2. Structure data sharing so parents start with a broad view that can then be 
focused to better understand information relevant to their child(ren). 

3. Include parents in consistent and transparent data-sharing conversations 
to build relational trust, improve data literacy, and utilize parents’ abilities to 
share and process information with peers. 
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The following pages expand on these three key principles, providing examples 
of actions taken by the state and exemplar LEAs to increase parental and community 
engagement through better data-use practices. 


Key Principle 1: Make Data Easily Accessible So That Parents and Other Stakeholders 
Can Engage With the Information-Sharing Process 


The way leaders present data can make the data more or less accessible and 
inviting to people with a broad range of comfort and familiarity with data. Our research 
revealed two common-sense strategies for data presentation that can make it easier 
for the general public to engage with data. 


Present data in a way that is easy to find and comprehend so parents and 
community stakeholders know where and how to access the data. Accessibility of data 
means that parents can easily comprehend data and know where and how to access 
the information. The current LCAP and Dashboard are neither easily accessible nor 
comprehensible for parents. LCAP documents in many districts are hundreds of pages 
ong, making them unwieldy and the expectation for the general public to interpret them 
unreasonable.’ The Dashboard was remodeled in 2018 and provides clearer snapshots 
on individual schools that reduce the chance for parents to miss important information. 
However, many parents are still unaware of the Dashboard or how to access It. The annual 
PACE/USC Rossier Poll found that only 63 percent of parents reported awareness of the 
Dashboard in 2019, a slight decrease from 66 percent in 2018. The numbers were even 
ower for parents in households earning less than $35,000 annually, with only 30 percent 
aware of the Dashboard and only 6 percent of these parents accessing the Dashboard, 
compared to 30 percent of parents with incomes over $250,000.8 This leaves the voices 
of many families and students underrepresented in district and school decision-making 
processes. Additional steps need to be taken at the state and local levels to increase data 
accessibility for all parents and stakeholders—especially those living in and serving low- 
income communities across the state. 


Parents and community stakeholders are most comfortable interpreting familiar 
rating systems and should receive data in a variety of formats. Research shows that 
individuals are most comfortable interpreting data using scales that they have interacted 
with before (e.g., A-F scores, 100-point scales, and color gradient ratings).? The use 
of red to blue gauges instead of pie pieces on the Dashboard is an example of using 
familiar data scales to convey information and an improvement from the initial Dashboard 
release. Making data easily accessible to individuals in familiar formats reduces barriers to 
understanding new information. Additionally, data snould be shared in a variety of modes 
(e.g., electronically, in hard copy, via information sessions, through text messaging), 
languages, and settings (e.g., parent-teacher conferences, community events, district 
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training sessions). Such strategies can accelerate knowledge sharing and strengthen 
parent and stakeholder trust in the LEA because they lower barriers to access for parents 
and stakeholders. 


Key Principle 2: Structure Data Sharing So Parents Start With a Broad View That Can 
Then Be Focused to Better Understand Information Relevant to Their Child(ren) 


Parents often have access to generalized data about their schools and districts to 
inform their decision-making. However, research suggests that providing parents with data 
relevant to their individual child(ren) is more likely to result in increased parent confidence 
and subsequent action. 


Parents and other stakeholders are more confident in their interpretation of 
data and subsequent decision-making when they are provided with more information. 
When provided more “comprehensive” information about school performance (e.g., 
student subgroup performance, available specialized school resources, longitudinal trends, 
etc.) individuals are more confident assessing school quality compared to when they are 
provided simple snapshots of generalized school data.*? Parents generally want to know 
all of the relevant information that will affect the success of their own child(ren) as well 
as how similar students are performing and being served. However, there are limitations 
to the amount of information that individuals can reasonably be expected to interpret." 
Parents should receive sufficient information to understand what is occurring with their 
child(ren), but not so much that they are unable to digest everything provided. 


Data for parents and stakeholders should be “progressively disclosed”; 
providing digestible amounts of general information regarding student progress with 
the option to explore specifics if they desire. While parents’ confidence assessing school 
quality increases with more comprehensive data, all available information should not be 
provided at once. Individuals can only engage with a certain amount of data and sharing 
too much information can lead to misinterpretation.* Additionally, findings from a study 
on school choice found that parents were just as likely to change their school choice 
preference for their child(ren) when given a 2—3-page summary of district information as 
they were when presented with all relevant information about schools in their district at 
once.’ This suggests that providing the right information to parents and stakeholders 
is more important than how much information is provided. LEAs should prioritize sharing 
general information concisely while still providing access to more extensive data for those 
wanting additional information. This information should be accompanied with a roadmap 
highlighting key actions that address areas of needed improvement and should anticipate 
frequently asked questions. Packaging data in this way has a positive impact on the ability 
of individuals to interpret and their likelinood to act upon relevant data, particularly for 
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parents of underserved students.“ Scaffolding data sharing with parents from generalized 
information to more individualized student data builds parents’ confidence and ensures 
parents have relevant information about their child(ren). 


Parents are more likely to act when provided data that is relevant to their 
child(ren). Studies have found that parents receiving a report with individualized student 
data were more likely to take action compared to those who only received general 
information about the school (e.g., applying to a school producing better outcomes in 
areas where their child struggled).” The current format of the Dashboard allows for 
comparison of schools within a single district. However, it does not allow comparison 
across multiple districts or the option for users to compare school performance across 
student subgroups (e.g., ethnicity, gender, English learner or disability status, etc.). Parents 
want information about students who are similar to their own child(ren).*%° Some LEAs 
are working to meet this demand and have developed data-sharing systems that provide 
parents with individualized data about their particular child(ren). 


Long Beach Unified School District uses College-Career Readiness reports to 
indicate where students are on their path to high school graduation and college readiness. 
These reports first provide an overall snapshot of a student's level of preparedness and 
an explanation of the measures used as well as where the data is coming from, and 
then provide more in-depth information around each readiness indicator. These reports 
conclude with a list of individualized action steps—based on the student's interests, high 
school graduation and college requirements, and their current academic standing— 
the student and parents can take in order to be college and career ready. Progressively 
disclosing access to more student-specific data better informs parental decision-making in 
a way that builds parent confidence in understanding data and can increase the likelincod 
of parental engagement in support of student learning. 


Key Principle 3: Include Parents in Consistent and Transparent Data-Sharing 
Conversations to Build Relational Trust, Improve Data Literacy, and Utilize Parents’ 
Abilities to Share and Process Information With Peers 


Engaging parents in decision-making processes requires inviting parents into 
honest data-sharing conversations with regularity in order to build relational trust 
between the community and LEA. Making space for parents to participate must also be 
accompanied by capacity-building efforts centered around data literacy so that parents 
have the knowledge and ability to engage in these important conversations. Our research 
found several examples of California LEAs strategically making spaces for parents to learn 
and contribute, building parents’ data capacity, and empowering parents to inform and 
educate one another to drive sustained parental engagement in district decision-making. 
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Parents should be included in data-sharing conversations to build relational 
trust with Local Education Agencies. Transparent sharing of data affects the way in which 
parents and stakeholders interpret data. Data processes and systems that invite feedback 
from users build greater levels of trust and buy-in with data users and can be used to drive 
stakeholder engagement. One such example is the Palmdale Elementary School District 
(Palmdale) strategic plan, developed in response to the LCFF: the Palmdale PROMISE. The 
plan emphasizes engagement with “diverse families and communities in powerful learning 
and collaboration” using several strategies including (a) districtwide engagement trainings, 
meetings, and feedback sessions; (b) increased transparency around activities such as the 
sharing of positive and negative data; and (c) focusing efforts with all subgroups around 
the goal of all students succeeding together.’ Explicitly naming the value of parent and 
stakeholder voices in the district plan snowed the district wanted community voices to be 
heard. More importantly, Palmdale took additional steps to provide training for both school 
and community stakeholders around how to interpret and share data respectfully, and 
created spaces for parents to regularly participate in district planning processes, backing up 
the Palmdale PROMISE with scaffolds to support increased parental engagement. 


Accurate data must be shared regularly with parents and stakeholders to 

build trust and credibility in the data provided. Sharing data consistently increases the 
likelinood that parents know all relevant information, expect and demand data, and come 
to value the sharing of information. When parents—or any data users—value shared data 

it legitimizes the information being shared and helps to establish the credibility of the 
data system.*® LEAs can build credibility among the communities they serve by regularly 
sharing data and also regularly soliciting feedback from parents and other stakeholders. 
As stated earlier, consistent and accurate sharing of data increases user confidence in the 
data received. Increased user confidence can positively affect parents’ perception of their 
schools and districts, thus strengthening relational trust and lending further credibility to 
the data system.” Consistently sharing data reduces information gaps and builds trust 
between parents and LEAs, thus increasing parental involvement in local decision-making. 


The opposite is also true—a lack of transparency and accuracy can erode 
relational trust. If data is not shared transparently or if systems lack desired information, 
users can become disillusioned with the data provided and lose trust in the organization 
sharing the information.”° Data users can perceive missing information, inconsistent 
updates of desired information, or continually changing the goals for users as a lack 
of transparency.** For example, some parents were frustrated by the inconsistent 
communication regarding expectations for distance learning in the spring of 2020 and 
expressed a need for regular sharing of information on instructional shifts and feedback 
on student outcomes going forward.** Not only should data be reliable and tied to desired 
outcomes but also users should be able to see clearly how data is leading them to those 
outcomes. 
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Local Education Agencies must take time to build parents’ capacity to engage 
with available data so that they can actively participate in local planning efforts. The 
state should increase visibility of the Dashboard and other relevant data tools, particularly 
in low-income communities across the state where awareness is shown to be lower, 
in order to improve parental engagement.** Schools can support this process by taking 
time to increase the capacity of parents, stakeholders, and staff to engage in data 
conversations and to accurately interpret data.~* The shift to distance learning in response 
to the COVID-19 pandemic proved painful for many parents and made apparent the 
need for better district outreach processes. Parents felt that they lacked access to the 
support and information they needed to support their children in distance learning. For 
example, a survey of California parents found that 91 percent thought technical assistance 
for distance learning would be helpful, but only 29 percent reported that their school 
provided such support.* In response, LEAs like Pajaro Valley Unified School District have 
conducted significant outreach to identify areas of need for families, coordinate available 
resources, and ultimately inform plans for the return to school in the fall of 2020 that 
best prepare parents to support student learning and develop systems that regularly share 
expectations for and outcomes of student work.2° LEAs must continue to expand data- 
sharing structures that are accompanied by scaffolds that empower parents as active 
participants in student learning as well as district decision-making processes. 


Improving data literacy empowers parents to confidently share information with 
their peers and drive community learning. |n a randomized controlled trial, one group 
of parents were given general information about school performance while another group 
were given a more comprehensive data set. Both groups answered a series of questions 
using the data provided about the schools. These two groups were then given time to 
speak with one another about the schools they reviewed before being surveyed again. 
After speaking with one another, the “cross talk” between the two groups resulted in more 
accurate and confident answers to a range of school quality questions even on the part 
of parents who received the less detailed data.*” Sharing of information among parents 
has been critically important in low-income and predominantly non-English-speaking 
communities during the transition to distance learning, and LEAs should help parents share 
accurate information with one another.*® Taking time to educate parents how to interpret 
data and understand what is being shared with them increases the number of parents 
who are data literate and facilitates greater sharing of accurate information.”? Improving 
the data capacity of parents and stakeholders enhances communication across social 
networks, greatly increasing the uptake and sharing of information across a community. 


Some California school districts have adopted such strategies to build the capacity 
of parents to engage in data conversations and then empower those same parents to 
teach others. In Anaheim Union High School District, parents can participate in—and 
now facilitate—a Parent Leadership Academy to build their capacity to engage In district 
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decision-making processes with training around California's educational system, curricula, 
and data interpretation. As a result, hundreds of parents and community stakeholders 
attend LCAP planning meetings.*° Riverside Unified School District in coordination with 
the Riverside County Office of Education have similarly developed a Parent Engagement 
Leadership Institute to prepare stakeholders and parents to engage In district decision- 
making processes and subsequently train other parents.** Ensuring parent and community 
engagement requires building the capacity for parents and community members to share 
their learning with one another. Community social networks are able to share information 
about school and student performance including data that are difficult to capture in 
displays (e.g., the quality of the data provided, the perceived effectiveness of proposed 
interventions, or explanations of how a data system may work). Helping parents to engage 
effectively with schools through data conversations means improving the data literacy of 
parents who in turn can educate other parents and community stakeholders. 


Conclusion 


California's adoption of a local control model for education funding requires 
consistent input from parents and community members for district and school plans 
to reflect the needs of the communities they serve. This need has only increased as 
COVID-19 outbreaks have forced schools to adopt blended and distance learning models 
that will likely continue to be in place throughout at least the 2020-21 school year and 
will require consistent parental engagement in order to succeed. A critical component 
of parent and community engagement is ensuring data is accessible to all stakeholders 
So that these individuals can actively support student learning and participate in district 
decision-making processes. LEAs can facilitate this type of engagement if they go beyond 
what is Currently required in statute by clearly sharing data consistently with parents and 
providing parents with access to data that can be focused on information relevant to their 
individual child(ren). Providing parents with information relevant to their child(ren), schools, 
and districts helps to build relational trust that must be maintained by transparently and 
consistently sharing data with the community. Districts and schools can further support 
engagement by providing opportunities for parents to learn about data use and teach one 
another to increase the number of informed and engaged stakeholders. Providing data to 
parents and community members through the Dashboard and LCAPs is helpful but will not 
garner the necessary parental engagement in California's most high-needs communities 
nor will it adequately support equitable distance learning. Ensuring that all parents are 
informed, are able to support student learning, and can participate in local education 
decision-making is a Key lever that can improve student outcomes and further the state's 
vision for local control. 
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